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title, falls into two parts, a historical and a systematic ; and only in the 
latter is the author at his best. His facts he draws most largely from 
the documents gathered with such loving zeal by Father Pachtler for 
the Monumenta Germanics Pcedagogica. 

But the deepest secret of the Jesuit teachers is not to be found in the 
thick volumes of Father Pachtler, nor in all the tomes of Jesuit lore for 
whose titles Father Sommervogel is ransacking the corners of the earth. 
Not in their learning, not in their method, not in their manners, lay the 
essence of that strange power which for centuries drew to their schools 
and then into their order, regardless of wealth and career, of pleading 
fathers and of weeping mothers, of threatening courts and often of a 
frowning church, the flower of young manhood from both Catholic and 
Protestant Europe. It was in the charm of their personality. Explain 
it as we may, call it craft or enthusiasm, count it the Holy Spirit, as did 
their friends, or witchcraft, as did their foes, this was their perennial 
fascination for boys. They taught by hand ; and this vitality of all 
their work, this repugnance to the mere set lecture, this humanizing 
companionship with their pupils, however it offend our modern gospel 
of salvation by facts, is the only answer to the riddle of their influence. 
The old annals are full of the tales of its magic, and its day is not yet 
over. Not Father Pachtler's records, but the vibrant voice, the mellow 
laugh, the noble and sunny face that smiled out from the flowing locks 
of Father Pachtler's snowy hair — not Father Sommervogel's toilsome 
bibliographies, but Father Sommervogel's own courteous patience and 
ready sympathy — these it is that hold the real secret of the Jesuit school- 
master. And it is a high merit of Father Hughes's book that he not 
only does not overlook this, but that some sense of it — some touch, 
perhaps, of his own personality as a teacher — he leaves with us. 

An oversight or two may need mention. We are told that with 
the Jesuits education first entered into the fundamental plan of a 
religious order. Perhaps the author does not count the Brethren of the 
Common Life strictly a religious order; but can he ignore the 
Dominicans? One of his citations from Frederic the Great (pp. 78, 
79) is not to be found in the letter to which he ascribes it ; and the 
printer should not have been suffered to make Ganganelli Pope Clem- 
ent XIII. _, T „ 

George L. Burr. 

Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. By Thomas David- 
son. \Series of the Great Educators. Edited by Nicholas Murray 
Butler.] New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. — pp. xiii, 256. 

Students of the history of philosophy and pedagogy will find in this 
volume of Davidson an excellent presentation of an interesting subject. 
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The book is published under the general editorship of Nicholas Murray 
Butler in the series "The Great Educators." The author prefaces his 
account of Aristotle by a somewhat detailed history of Greek education 
up to his time and traces the post-Aristotelian period briefly to the Neo- 
Platonists. As an Appendix, is added a chapter on "The Seven Liberal 
Arts." The author's plan, as stated in his preface, to show in this way 
" the past which conditioned his [Aristotle's] theories and the future which 
was conditioned by them " will, I think, find approval with every reader. 
There will be no one, however, who will not regret that more was not 
said about Aristotle, to the presentation and discussion of whose theories 
only fifty pages are devoted. The chapter on Plotinus, whose position in 
the history of pedagogy is unimportant, might easily be spared and the 
space given to the further elucidation and criticism of Aristotle's ideas. 
Brief, however, as this account of Aristotle is, one does not know where 
to look for so direct and lucid a treatment of this side of the Stagirite's 
philosophy. The German books, to which in the main we have to look 
for the history of ancient educational institutions and theories, are so 
fortified with quotations and references to all kinds of authorities that 
it is like scaling a bristling rampart to get at them, and the references 
frequently constitute their greatest worth. By this I do not mean to 
depreciate the great value of this minute and painstaking sifting of 
authorities and piling up of evidence ; all trustworthy history must go 
back to such data. But these books cannot fairly be called readable, 
except to Fachgenossen, and consequently they are not directly service- 
able to a great number. What we needed in English was just such a 
book as Davidson has given us, — scholarly, interesting, and sufficiently 
detailed. It is not such a book as will be the special delight of a student 
engaged in research at a German university, and it was not meant to be. 
But for the student of the history of philosophy who wants a careful, 
orderly, and lucid treatment of this subject, without a mass of critical 
paraphernalia of which he will probably make no use, I can commend 
him to no better book. Almost the only quotations which the author 
employs are in the way of mottoes at the heads of chapters ; these are 
always apropos and are made with such skill and fulness as to be light- 
giving. 

In discussing the rise of philosophy among the Greeks, Davidson says 
(p. 22) that at first the new spirit turns to nature with the question, 
What? "but, gradually discovering that the answer to this brings no 
complete explanation of the world, it propounds its other questions. It 
thus arrives at a consciousness of four distinguishable elements in the con- 
stitution of things, — four causes (aina, amcu) , as they were termed, — 
(1) matter, (2) form, (3) efficiency, (4) end or aim. At the same time 
and by the same process it is forced to a recognition of the presence 
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of reason (\oyos) and intelligence (vous) in the world, since form, 
efficiency, and aim all presuppose both." This classification of causes 
which Aristotle gives us comes into the philosophical consciousness long 
after the rise of philosophy; though as individual causes an under- 
standing of some of them was implied in philosophy previous to Aris- 
totle's, reducing them to classified form and showing their mutual 
relationship and dependency. The Anaxagorean vovs, however, is in time 
prior to them. It is true that the introduction of the notion of end or 
aim into philosophy is simultaneous with that of vous. But I think it an 
anachronism to state the matter as the author does. A few pages further 
on, in characterizing the "Old" (776-450 B.C.) and "New" (450- 
338 B.C.) Education, Davidson calls the "New Education" rationalistic 
and "liberal," "whose aim was the training of formidable individuals, 
self-centred, law-despising, time-serving, and cunning." This seems to 
me a strong over-characterization of the pedagogical spirit in the age of 
the Sophists, Sokrates, Aristophanes, and the first activity of the academy. 
Even the Sophists, and they are doubtless with most writers a somewhat 
abused set, do not deserve the adjectives here employed, if we are to be 
guided by contemporaneous literature. Further than this I venture no 
disagreement with the author, nor any emendation, save perhaps the 
insertion of Schmidt's Geschichte der Pddagogik, Vol. I, in the bibliog- 
raphy. Three years ago a fourth edition of this work was prepared by 
Hannak. If the same standard of excellence is maintained in the 
remaining volumes of this series of "The Great Educators " as Davidson 
has set in this delightful presentation of Aristotle, we shall have an 
admirable set of manuals on the history of pedagogy. The chapters on 
Aristotle's "Theory of the State" and "Pedagogical State" are model 
pieces of work, full of suggestion and good interpretation. 

William Hammond. 



The Right of the State to Be. An Attempt to Determine the 
Ultimate Human Prerogative on which Government Rests. By F. M. 
Taylor, Ph.D. (U. of M.), Professor of History and Politics in Albion 
College, Lecturer in Political Economy, University of Michigan (1890- 
91). Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1891. — pp. 109. 

This is a thesis for the Doctor's degree, and a thesis of unusual excel- 
lence. It is a striking and a welcome proof of the increasing thorough- 
ness of the philosophical work done in our universities. 

The thesis falls into three parts, of which the first formulates the 
problem, the second gives a critique of previous solutions, and the third 
states and defends the theory of the author. The author at the outset 



